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ABSTRACT 

This report explores the insights and experiences of 
activists who build strong constituencies to reform public schools. It 
presents data from a 2-year study involving the seven primary constituency 
and coalition building grantees of the Ford Foundation's Constituency 
Building for Public School Reform Initiative. Data were collected from 14 
diverse local sites. Part I reports on the participants' views of their work; 
their goals, strategies, and challenges; and their achievements. Chapters 
include an introduction that discusses public school reform in historical 
context a'nd constituency building for public school reform; (2) "Goals, 
Principles, and Challenges of Constituency Building"; and (3) "Role and 
Impact of Constituency Building for School Reform" (e.g., creating political • 
will and holding public education institutions accountable and changing 
roles, relationships, and power dynamics). Part II describes the. major tasks 
of constituency building and includes the following: (4) "Defining the 

Territory"; (5) "Fostering Collective Action" (e.g., developing a sense of 
collectivity and promoting local leadership); (6) "Building on 
Diversity" (e.g., bridging diversity and adding value and working 
strategically with diversity); (7) "Addressing Inside/Outside 
Dynamics" (e.g., definitions of insiders and outsiders and common 
characteristics of inside/outside work); (8) "Shifting Power" (e.g., building 
relationships for shared power and broadening the power base through 
coalitions); and (9) "Meeting Organizational Challenges" (e.g., interplay of 
principles and operations and the role of national and regional 
organizations). Throughout the report, case studies illustrate constituency 
building and reform work. (Contains 63 references.) (SM) 
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FOREWORD 



I n 1995, the Ford Foundation launched the 

Constituency Building for Public School Reform 
Initiative. The initiative was grounded in a 
research-based conclusion: For school reform to occur, 
reach significant scale, and be sustained over time, an 
informed and mobilized public is required. During the 
early 1990s, many promising initiatives to reform 
schools failed to take hold because school leadership 
changed and each successive leader brought in a reform 
“du jour.” Even court orders, such as those requiring 
localities to reform their school finance systems, were 
only unevenly implemented. Research has demonstrated 
that the presence of a well-informed, mobilized public, 
able to hold institutions accountable, typically made the 
difference in identifying appropriate interventions and 
ensuring their successful implementation. Given this 
context, the Constituency Building for Public School 
Reform Initiative was developed at the Foundation with 
the goal of increasing civic capacity and engagement to 
promote high-quality education for all students. The 
premise was that for educational policy to be effective, 
the public needs solid data on what works (research); 
effective dissemination of that information (communi- 
cations); and organizations that can connect people, 
establish consensus, and mobilize them to act (con- 
stituency building). Grants for the Ford Foundation ini- 
tiative supported all three kinds of activities and sought 
ways to network participants to promote greater impact. 

In the decade before the Foundation launched the 
initiative, the President, governors, and corporate CEOs 
had become increasingly convinced that “programmatic 
tinkering” had not led to sustainable reforms of suffi- 
cient scale. New education reform alternatives were 
being developed, including “break the mold” school 
models, curriculum standards, market models of educa- 
tion reform, and the increasing implementation of high- 
stakes tests. For example, in 1993 Ambassador Walter 
Annenberg committed $500 million to create “break the 
mold” schools that could inspire the transformation of 
other public schools. This announcement was made on 
the White House lawn at the invitation of President 
George Herbert Walker Bush, a self-proclaimed “edu- 
cation president.” Political leaders joined with corporate 
leaders in summit meetings to discuss ways to improve 
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public schools, and governors identified education as 
their priority arenas for policy change. 

The movement to create standards for what children 
should learn went into full swing in the 1990s, and 
many donors supported those initiatives. Efforts to pri- 
vatize service delivery for public schools were growing at 
a fast pace as a way to increase efficiency and decrease 
cost. For-profit public schools were created. The private 
sector and even the military were becoming popular 
sources of new educational leaders and teachers. Charter 
schools were becoming part of the discussion about pub- 
lic school improvement and they also won their set 
of supporters among the funding community. Some 
donors backed more deliberate plans to privatize educa- 
tion by supporting voucher strategies as a way to create 
competition in the public school system. Meanwhile, 
the educational achievement lag of racial/ethnic minority 
students, poor students, and those living in the inner 
cities or in the rural areas grew during the 1990s. There 
was growing evidence that segregation was increasing 
around the country. 

In sum, the education reform focus that began in the 
1990s, and continues to this day, centers largely on 
designing mechanisms to increase administrative effi- 
ciency and standards, create school models to demon- 
strate good practice, and spur competition between 
schools to create an incentive for improvement. These 
reforms envision schools as products in an educational 
marketplace where students and parents are consumers. 
This change model can be summarized roughly as fol- 
lows: New “products” (new models) created according to 
exacting standards are needed to spur imitation. Charter 
schools and vouchers provide students and parents, as 
consumers, with the ability to choose between schools. 
As a result, schools seek to improve in order to compete 
for students. Finally, testing provides the quality control 
in this paradigm of reform. 

The Ford Foundations interest in helping to create 
excellent public schools is coupled with a social justice 
agenda that promotes an equitable education system. 
Equity and social justice are central to all of the fields 
and geographic locations in which the Foundation 
works. Much of Foundation grant making in education 
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aims to help people at the margins of society gain access 
to high-quality schools and colleges. The Foundations 
ultimate goal in the field of education is thus to help 
create the conditions for vibrant and equitable demo- 
cratic societies. This means seeking to foster a well- 
educated citizenry capable of holding public institutions 
accountable to the common good. This approach aims to 
maximize the democratic process by which communities 
are linked to schools as a way of ensuring that excellent 
schools are available for ally not just some, students. A 
vital strategy for making education more equitable and 
effective, and fulfilling the promise of democracy, entails 
building well-informed constituencies for reform. 

The Foundation seeks to invest in systemic solutions 
that hold the promise of large-scale change. In the field 
of education, Foundation funds support projects that 
seek to improve schools both from the “inside,” through 
better-trained teachers, principals, and superintendents, 
and from the “outside,” through activities to establish a 
supportive environment surrounding schools. Funds 
support efforts to train a new generation of leaders and 
scholars who can effectively chart their societies’ futures. 
The Constituency Building for Public School Reform 
Initiative represents a significant part of the Foundations 
investments in understanding and supporting policies 
and practices that help all children achieve, and in pro- 
moting public support for public schools. These invest- 
ments aim to help create a supportive environment for 
education through policies that promote equity and 
excellence and a well-informed public that can mobilize 
to ensure that these objectives are met and sustained. 
This initiative was premised on the understanding that 
educational systems can and should seek to achieve 
both excellence and equity. 

From the onset, the initiative sought to maximize 
learning. Grantee convenings were an important way to 
inform and enhance their developing work. Research 
findings have been published in journals, presented at 
conferences, posted on Web sites, and discussed in print 
and visual media. A book containing the results of sup- 
ported research is due to be published by Teachers 
College Press in 2004. Another publication ( The Donors 9 
Education Collaborative: Strategies for Systemic School 
Reform) was produced by Chapin Hall Center for 
Children at the University of Chicago to document 



lessons gleaned from a New York-based Foundation 
investment in support of building constituencies for pub- 
lic school reform. The majority of grantees created Web 
pages and some established listservs as ways to share 
what they were learning and inform the public about 
education issues. 

This publication represents an example of the Ford 
Foundations investment in efforts to build knowledge 
about effective school reform. Through a grant to the 
Academy for Educational Development and the Chapin 
Hall Center, Foundation grantees and affiliates spent 
substantial time discussing their strategies, successes, 
and challenges in working to create civic capacity for 
public school reform. These organizations, which have 
realized strong achievements, share a common aspiration 
of excellent public schools for all children. Throughout, 
they demonstrate the critical importance of building 
knowledgeable, active constituencies in catalyzing and 
sustaining meaningful change. Although their modes 
of work vary, the research process surfaced significant 
commonalities in their strategies and outcomes. I believe 
this is because all of these organizations seek to bring 
the public into public schools and thus to strengthen 
our democratic system, which relies on effective citizen 
participation. 

As this publication goes to print, the world is still 
reeling from the aftermath of the events of September 
11, 2001. Our nation has embarked on a war that has 
created enormous demands on public resources. States 
are strapped for funds and school budgets are feeling 
the crunch. A well-informed and engaged public is 
sorely needed to set public priorities that strengthen our 
democracy. Those interested in the complex and diffi- 
cult work of engaging citizens should find much to gain 
from the collective learning summarized in this report. 

Janice Petrovich 
Director of Education, Sexuality, Religion 
The Ford Foundation 
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Part I 



Overview 



CHAPTER ONE 



Introduction 



P ublic schools represent a central institution in the 
lives of families and communities in America. 
Many people say that public schools per se, good 
or poor, are essential for the practice of democracy. 

At the least, these schools play a pivotal role in the 
economic strength of the country. In addition, as our 
society becomes not only more complex but also more 
fragmented, schools, along with few other institutions, 
can provide common ground, cutting across racial, class, 
ethnic, language, immigrant, and other social groupings 
and bringing people together around a common purpose. 

This report explores and builds on the experiences 
and insights of activists who build strong constituencies 
to reform public schools. These activists aim to engage 
and support parents, community members, educators, 
businesspeople, and others in creating school systems 
that provide quality, equitable education for all children. 

In joining constituency-building and education 
reform efforts, these study participants forge strategies 
that deepen and promote both. The core tenets of their 
work are: 

■ All children can learn to high standards. This 
assertion specifically includes those who often are 
ill-served by public education, such as those who 
are poor, immigrant, English language learners, or 
members of racial and ethnic minorities. 



■ Communities bear both the right and the respon- 
sibility to foster and protect quality, equitable edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. 

■ A democratic society provides the tools for con- 
stituents to participate in shaping, monitoring, 
and sustaining the policies and practices of the 
major public institutions that affect the lives of 
communities, families, and individuals. These 
tools include the rights of assembly, representa- 
tion, freedom of speech, and access to informa- 
tion, and the use of the courts as well as the 
ballot. 

Never before have public education reformers, as 
well as many educators, legislators, and policymakers, 
set a goal as high as quality, equitable education for all 
children. Moreover, never before have education 
activists, communities, and others linked the accom- 
plishment of such aims with an insistence on the joint 
authority and responsibility of professional educators, 
policymakers, communities, students, and parents to 
participate together in deciding on the policies and 
practices necessary to meet those aims. This insistence 
requires meaningful roles for and accountability from 
all stakeholder groups. 



Striving for Equity 

A common legal definition of educational equity is equal access to the full range of 
quality programs and provision of the services needed to succeed in those programs. 
Study discussions reveal that participants’ concept of equity includes equal access and 
needed services, but goes beyond these basics to encompass two other areas as well. 
The first is equality of voice, in which all students and their families can participate 
fully in decision-making. The second area encompasses educational content and teach- 
ing methods that reflect the diverse backgrounds, needs, and interests of students. 
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Public School Reform in 
Historical Context 

Americans always have called on public education to 
help realize their images of their country. Reform of 
education and reform of the larger society have been 
intertwined from the start. Americans have expected 
public schools to take center stage in educating former 
slaves, integrating immigrant children into society, 
fighting racism and segregation, reducing poverty, pro- 
moting public health, and building strong communities. 
In a parallel way, public education has been relied upon 
to help meet the challenges of shifting demographics, 
developing technologies, emerging global competitors, 
and changing world ecologies. Yet despite the signifi- 
cant alignment between the ambitious goals Americans 
have for their education system and those they have for 
their society, efforts to meet these objectives often have 
been incomplete and only partially successful. 

In the introduction to their edited volume 
Reconstructing the Common Good in Public Education: 
Coping with Intractable American Dilemmas , Larry 
Cuban and Dorothy Shipps make the point that, with 
the start of public education, 'Americans expected that 
their public schools — the common school as it was 
initially called — would build citizens, cultivate the 
moral and social development of individual students, 
and bind diverse groups into one nation.* 1 The children 
who attended early public schools were a selected lot. 
Nevertheless, these expectations continued to resonate 
over time, even as schools became more inclusive. In the 
mid- 1800s, the authors find that public school goals 
continued to include developing basic literacy, strength- 
ening moral character, and building responsible citizens. 
Then, in the late 1800s, with the end of the Civil War, 
public education encountered “the monumental task of 
transforming four million ex-slaves into literate citizens. 
In ex-Confederate states, the federal government pro- 
vided free public schooling for millions of black chil- 
dren and adults, thus forging linkages for the first time 
between federal action and locally controlled schools 
and between race and citizenship. Again, education and 
the common good were assumed to be closely linked. 
This experiment . . . lasted only a decade, leaving the 
issues of a federal role in schooling and educating poor, 
minority children unaddressed for another century.” 2 
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Early in the 20th century, Cuban and Shipps argue, 
public schools were expected to help meet the needs of 
an industrial economy, fostering the growth of vocational 
education, as well as to help resolve the social needs of a 
nation now home to immigrants from many different 
countries. “[MJore than before, public schools were 
expected to Americanize newcomers and produce voca- 
tionally skilled graduates who could fill skilled jobs in 
the industrial workforce.” Late in the century, both 
schools and society faced seemingly relentless “hard- 
core problems of poverty, social stratification, and racial 
inequities ... .” Moreover, basic literacy was no longer 
enough in the technologically changed workplace. 
Students graduated but without the skills necessary to 
find satisfying jobs, and schools could not meet the 
demand for qualified workers. By the 1980s, a growing 
fear that the United States was losing ground in the 
world economy “fuel[ed] wave after wave of unrelenting 
criticism of schools.” 3 

With the turn of the century, there has been increas- 
ing pressure for schools to provide quality education, 
underscored by the move toward setting high standards 
against which every child will be measured. Despite the 
challenges of ensuring high-quality teaching, equitable 
opportunity to learn, meaningful standards, and fair 
means of assessment, many educators and public school 
advocates, although not all, view the standards move- 
ment as a chance to promote excellence in education. 

At the same time, many people favor privatization and 
specialized responses, such as vouchers, for-profit 
schools, and charter schools, to meet the demand for 
educational excellence. Still, extending the observation 
of Cuban and Shipps, “the popular commitment to 
public schooling, albeit eroded and brittle, remains 
durable.” 4 

Challenges To Achieving Quality, 

Equitable Public Education 

The public school activists who participated in the cur- 
rent study share ambitious aims and multiple chal- 
lenges. Undeniably, for many children and in many 
neighborhoods, both rural and urban, schools are not 
meeting basic educational needs. Visibly deteriorated 
school facilities, lack of up-to-date learning tools, over- 
crowded classrooms, too few qualified teachers, growing 
disenchantment with the promise of public education, 
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and the highly politicized and often divisive arenas 
within which education policies are decided comprise 
only the most obvious troubles plaguing public educa- 
tion. By high school, regular attendance is problematic 
and dropout rates are high in many places. Too many 
young people leave school with little preparation for 
meaningful and productive roles in our highly complex, 
bureaucratic, and technologically advanced society. 

In addition, schools carry perhaps an even greater 
burden in the modern era than in the past. Children 
and youth in the United States, as a group, increasingly 
come from immigrant families and diverse racial, socio- 
cultural, and linguistic backgrounds. Moreover, they live 
in a society where the gap is growing between the top 
and bottom economic classes, the number of manufac- 
turing and other traditional blue-collar jobs is decreas- 
ing, the population is aging, and technology is rapidly 
changing the occupational landscape. Many of public 
school most poorly served children come from low- 
income and racial and ethnic minority families; some of 
these children spend their entire educational careers in 
chronically failing schools. All participants in the study 
recognize the inequities of public education as it is 
practiced today. Some of these activists bring a particu- 
lar equity lens to their constituency-building and public 
school reform work, addressing the urgent educational 
needs of African American, Latino, and other ill-served 
populations. 

In this context, teachers, principals, and education 
policymakers often feel beleaguered and blamed, strug- 
gling to offer educational opportunities but without the 
facilities, tools, fiscal backing, and other supports neces- 
sary. At times, schools turn in on themselves, establish- 
ing and defending a closed arena against their critics. 
Yet, study participants argue, it is not just educators 
who must take responsibility for schools; these pivotal 
institutions are and must be products of their commu- 
nities. This means, as Michele Cahill asserts, that the 
“definition of the school as a critical institution in the 
life of the community” must be reshaped to include the 
public — parents and other family and community 
members — in essential ways. 5 Such inclusion must 
occur even as the aims for public schools are pushed 
ever higher, as advocates, educators, community mem- 
bers, policymakers, and others increasingly demand 
educational excellence and equity for all children. 
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Constituency Building for 
Public School Reform 

A growing number of public school advocates, funders, 
researchers, and scholars seek to further deep and sus- 
tainable school reform by fostering the meaningful par- 
ticipation of stakeholders in shaping education policy; by 
supporting links between schools and their communities; 
and by framing school reform within broad social, eco- 
nomic, and political contexts. These approaches build on 
the conviction that only the participation of all stakehold- 
ers in education decision-making will ensure sustained, 
systemic, and widespread reform. Only such participation 
will ensure representation and acknowledgment of the 
experiences and needs of all children in policy decisions. 
This is especially so for those who traditionally have been 
underrepresented — those living in poverty, members of 
racial and ethnic minorities, English language learners, 
immigrants, and others. Central to such work is con- 
stituency building — helping to engage and bring con- 
stituencies to the policy table, developing the capacity of 
individuals and communities to undertake significant 
roles, and working to ensure the legitimacy and credibility 
of all groups with a stake in public education. 

Historically, school reform efforts have not taken 
into account the larger roles of schools in their commu- 
nities, let alone worked to engage the many groups with 
an interest in education. Instead, school reform typically 
has focused on creating change within schools, and to a 
great extent many current efforts continue this focus. 

Yet even within this limited scope, reform efforts often 
have been unable to address all relevant issues simulta- 
neously, trying, for example, “to alter the behavior of 
professionals without doing very much about the struc- 
tures in which they work, or . . . concentrating] on 
structural reforms with little attention to the interests of 
the professionals who work within the system.” 6 As 
another social analyst points out, since the mid-1980s 
such efforts have focused on standards, teachers* 
salaries, teaching, curriculum, governance, and assess- 
ment, but never on connecting school reform with 
social trends, changing demographics, and other com- 
munity developments. 7 Still others argue that “[i]vory 
tower reform efforts” to improve education generally are 
doomed from the start because they neglect the fact 
that “[ejducation policy is conceived, modified, and 
enacted in the political arena.” 8 
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The groups and individuals who participated in this 
study believe that active and meaningful participation 
of broad constituencies is essential for relevant, effec- 
tive, equitable, and sustainable reform. Research bears 
this out. In 1998, for example, Marilyn Gittell explained 
differences in efforts to decentralize decision-making 
in New York City in 1967 and Chicago in 1989 “as a 
product of the ability of city stakeholders to coalesce 
and advance their interests at the state level.” 9 In 
Chicago, community organizations took the lead in 
“initiating and sustaining coalition politics,” engaging 
“traditional civic groups, political officials, and the busi- 
ness establishment as activist partners in the reform 
agenda.” 10 This effort resulted in state-legislated, elected 
local school councils, composed of parents, teachers, and 
community representatives, with the authority to hire 
principals, allocate budgets, and design school improve- 
ment plans. In contrast, despite mayoral, gubernatorial, 
and philanthropic support for decentralization in New 
York City, union opposition and lack of grassroots sup- 
port resulted in far weaker legislation and elected dis- 
trict school boards that were empowered only to hire 
the school superintendent. 

Even when reform has been mandated legislatively 
or judicially, constituency building has played a critical 
role by involving informed stakeholders as participants, 
supporters, watchdogs, and monitors. Thus, during the 
more than 10 years of implementing the Kentucky 
Education Reform Act, an important aspect of the 
Prichard Committee’s work has been building and 
maintaining knowledge, engagement, and support 
among parents, community members, residents, busi- 
nesspeople, journalists, and policymakers. Moreover, 
there are indications that reforms stemming from judi- 
cial and legislative mandates are less likely to succeed 
without the continuous push and support of engaged 
constituencies. In a comparative study of four school 
districts under court order to dismande tracking, Kevin 
Weiner finds that political mobilization is necessary to 
translate such mandates into school change. 11 In another 
instance, Michael Rebell and Robert Hughes review the 
repercussions of school-desegregation and fiscal-equity 
court rulings, finding that constituent involvement 
is critical to shaping and implementing effective 
remedies. 12 



The Ford Foundation’s Constituency 
Building for Public School Reform 
Initiative 

The Ford Foundations Constituency Building for 
Public School Reform Initiative aimed to create lasting 
systemic change through the responsible activity of 
public educations multiple stakeholders. The initiative, 
begun in 1995 as a five-year program, brought together 
three components of reform work — coalition and con- 
stituency building, policy research and evaluation, and 
public information and communications — in an effort 
to engage, inform, and involve the broad range of edu- 
cation stakeholders in the policymaking process. 

Many of these constituencies have been routinely 
excluded from meaningful participation in education 
decision-making. 

The initiative supported work in the three compo- 
nent areas. Grantees in the initiatives policy research 
and evaluation component collect, evaluate, and analyze 
data regarding the outcomes of school-reform policies 
and practices. Grantees in the public information and 
communications component aim to inform the public 
broadly about educational policies and practices, and 
stimulate stakeholder involvement in improving public 
education. Finally, grantees at the center of the initia- 
tive, in the constituency- and coalition-building category, 
operate at the grassroots, state, and national levels to 
engage parents, educators, business leaders, and other 
community members in efforts to reform public educa- 
tion policy and practice. 

Throughout the initiative, the foundation provided 
all grantees with opportunities to interact, share knowl- 
edge, and support each others efforts. For example, 
twice a year the foundation hosted convenings at which 
grantees learned about each other’s work; heard research 
reports as well as updates on litigation for school 
finance equity; participated in technical assistance activ- 
ities; and discussed and debated topics such as high- 
stakes testing, standards-based education, and public 
engagement strategies. The meetings allowed grantees 
to interact with peers from across the country, from 
rural as well as urban areas, and from across disciplines 
and approaches to constituency building. One result of 
the initiative has been ongoing exchange among 
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grantees and organizations, as participants continue to 
share information; act as advisors, resources, conference 
participants, and board members; and collaborate in 
joint undertakings. This kind of informed practice, 
drawing on research, advocacy, constituency-building, 
and communications perspectives, serves to sharpen the 
aims and strategies of each discipline while fostering a 
national network of activist colleagues. 

The Constituency Building Study 

The Academy for Educational Development and 
Chapin Hall Center for Children at the University of 
Chicago worked with the seven primary constituency- 
and coalition-building grantees of the initiative. 
Although this group represents a small portion of 
school reform activists across the country, the members 
may be considered among the leading constituency 



builders for school reform. The two-year research 
endeavor, which began in early 1999, provided a forum 
where reformers could share and examine their collec- 
tive knowledge of, experience with, and insights into 
the work of building, mobilizing, and sustaining con- 
stituency engagement. Participating grantees — largely 
national, regional, or statewide organizations that 
provide centralized support for local organizations — 
included Cross City Campaign for Urban School 
Reform, the Interfaith Education Fund, the National 
Coalition of Advocates for Students, Parents for Public 
Schools, the Prichard Committee for Academic 
Excellence, the Public Education Network, and the 
21st Century School Fund. 

Primary data collection was conducted through a 
team composed of, along with the researchers, one rep- 
resentative from each of the seven initiative grantees 
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Ford Foundation CBPSRI grantees and affiliates 


Representatives 


(grantees in italics) 




Cross City Campaign for Urban School Reform , Chicago, IL 


Anne C. Hallett 


Chicago ACORN, Chicago, IL 


Madeline Talbott 


Philadelphia Education Fund, Philadelphia, PA 


Rochelle Nichols Solomon 


Interfaith Education Fund \ Austin, TX 


Carrie Laughlin 


Austin Interfaith, Austin, TX 


Claudia Santamaria 


The Metropolitan Organization, Houston, TX 


Joe Higgs 


National Coalition of Advocates for Students , Boston, MA 


Joan First 


California Tomorrow, Oakland, CA 


Laurie Olsen 


Intercultural Development Research Association, San Antonio, TX 


Aurelio Montemayor 


Parents for Public Schools , Jackson, MS 


Kelly Allin Butler 


Parents for Public Schools Rural Initiative, Fountain, NC 


Amina Shahid-El 


Parents for Public Schools of Jackson, Jackson, MS 


Charles Lindsay 


Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence, Lexington, KY 


Robert F. Sexton 


Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence, Pineville, KY 


Lutricia Woods 


Center for Professional Collaboration, Cumberland Gap, TN 


Connie Wright 


Public Education Network, , Washington, DC 


Wendy Puriefoy 


Charlotte-Mecklenburg Education Foundation, Charlotte, NC 


Tom Bradbury 


Portland Public Schools Foundation, Portland, OR 


Cynthia Guyer 


21st Century School Fund, , Washington, DC 


Mary Filardo 


Senior High Alliance of Principals, Presidents, and Educators, 


Cathy Reilly 


Washington, DC 




Washington Parent Group Fund, Washington, DC 
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and one representative from each of 14 local sites (each 
grantee selected two affiliated sites). As can be seen, 
these 21 representatives work in diverse places, through 
different kinds of organizations, on various public 
school issues, and with a range of constituents. Yet all 
strive to build strong constituencies for school reform. 
Collectively, they have experience in rural and urban 
areas in California, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington, D.C. 
They act in a variety of settings — from school districts 
with reform-oriented, parent-friendly administrations 
to districts that discount parent engagement and pro- 
pose to dismantle local school councils — and with a 
spectrum of stakeholders, including parents, teachers, 
principals, community members, business leaders, city 
and state officials, and teacher union members. The 
organizations for which these constituency builders 
work range in size from groups with no paid staff to 
those with multimillion dollar budgets. One group was 
formed three years ago; another just celebrated its 27th 
year. Collectively, the study team had hundreds of years 
of school reform experience in a wide variety of stake- 
holder roles, including those of parent; educator; organ- 
izer; advocate; convener; parent trainer/coach; 
researcher; and director of a local, state, or national 
organization. 

The Constituency Building Study aimed to develop 
an overview of the landscape of constituency building — 
its approaches, achievements, challenges, and lessons — 
grounded in practitioners’ experiences and insights. To 
accomplish this, the study created venues for dialogue 
among peers about the issues of building constituencies 
and derived lessons from the exchange and one-on-one 
interviews. The study was not designed to develop con- 
sensus among participants, nor to assess particular prac- 
tices or goals. Instead, discussions were geared to bring 
to light often-unarticulated assumptions and expecta- 
tions, differing as well as shared strategies and goals, 
and unexpected challenges and responses. 13 Through 
the study, the researchers hope to help stimulate a broad 
conversation about constituency building for school 
reform and to further understanding in the field. 14 



Tlhe IRepwft 

The report identifies pivotal values, tasks, and chal- 
lenges of constituency building, as well as some of the 
many promising approaches and accomplishments of 
participants. The analysis is based primarily on partici- 
pants’ experiences and insights; at the same time, it 
looks across individual statements to identify larger 
commonalities and differences that mark the work. In 
addition, the researchers draw on the growing body of 
literature on the topic to help place the work of these 
practitioners in a meaningful context. 

The report has three major parts. The first frames 
the study’s findings and explores the role, values, impor- 
tance, and impact of constituency building as part of 
school reform. The second part focuses on the major 
aspects of constituency-building work, including critical 
tasks, issues, strategies, and challenges. Throughout the 
text, study participants emphasize efforts to help con- 
stituents develop and exercise their power to make qual- 
ity, equitable schools. Chapter 8, entitled “Shifting 
Power,” describes strategies for changing power rela- 
tionships and interactions, building on earlier discus- 
sions in “Fostering Collective Action” (Chapter 5), 
“Building on Diversity” (Chapter 6), and “Addressing 
Inside/Outside Dynamics” (Chapter 7). The report con- 
cludes by highlighting some of the main issues and les- 
sons of constituency building. Woven into the text are 
examples of promising school reform/constituency- 
building practices and accomplishments, along with 
participants’ analyses of what makes for effective con- 
stituency building. Although these accounts are just a 
few of the many shared over the course of the study, 
they illustrate the broad reach of constituency-building 
activity in shaping policy and practice — at the state, 
district, school, and classroom levels — regarding issues 
such as standards, governance, funding, facilities, and 
curriculum. 
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CHAPTER TWO 









Goals, Principles, and Challenges of 
Constituency Building 



C onstituency building, simply put, aims to help 
constituents make their voices heard in the 
institutional policy decisions and practices that 
affect their lives. It seeks to leverage influence in the 
social, economic, and political spheres of community 
life. Social reform efforts have engaged relevant publics 
throughout American history, as in the various policy- 
reform efforts of early settlement-house workers, 
temperance marchers, and suffragettes, as well as the 
mobilization of mass constituencies by labor unionists 
and civil-rights activists. Constituency building is delib- 
erately inclusive in its strategies; it may entail activities 
that range from informing, involving, and gaining the 
support of organizations and individuals regarding a 
particular issue to long-term, intensive community 
organizing around multiple issues. Participants in this 
study view constituency building as an approach that 
can be and is used by advocates across the political 
spectrum, including those with goals very different from 
their own. 

Yet certain distinctions mark the constituency- 
building work of the public school advocates featured in 
this study. These activists see this work not only as a 
central strategy of their reform efforts, but as the frame- 
work that defines those efforts. For them, constituency 
building, with its faith in and reliance upon democratic 
assumptions and processes, reflects a commitment to 
the right and responsibility of communities to define 
the common good and work together to achieve it. In 
the context of education reform, constituency building 
supports communities’ efforts to participate actively in 
shaping the goals, practices, and policies of their 
schools. Therefore, it means building local individual 
and organizational capacity, fostering local leadership, 
engaging constituents poorly served by schools, and 
nurturing the will to take responsibility for educating 
all children in the community. 

The research reveals that study participants share 
a set of core goals, adhere to certain principles, and 



encounter similar challenges. This chapter explores 
these common elements that shape the meaning of con- 
stituency building among these public school reformers. 
Chapter 4 explores points of departure — differences in 
approaches within these parameters. 

Long-Term Constituency-Building Goals 
for Public School Reform 

Overarching goals for study participants reflect the 
imperative of educating the nations children to high 
standards, the deep conviction that constituents and 
communities must take active and ongoing roles in 
meeting that educational challenge, and a great faith in 
democratic practices and the power of organized action. 
These goals include the following: 

Goal: Equitable, Quality Education 
for All Children 

Study participants strive for equitable public education, 
and they define equity broadly (see page 3). For study 
participants and many others involved in education 
reform, constituency building especially calls for helping 
to raise the voices of those who traditionally have not 
been part of education discussions and decisions. 
Frequently these are low-income, minority, immigrant, 
or non-English-speaking families whose children attend 
ill-served, low-achieving schools. Some of the organiza- 
tions involved in the study view constituency building 
and school reform mainly through an equity lens. This 
means, as the director of a statewide organization points 
out, “the nature of this work ... is focused on the voices 
of specific excluded communities/’ Study team members 
assert that these constituents’ meaningful participation 
is key to achieving reform of and accountability among 
chronically failing schools. 

For other study participants, “silent” stakeholders 
also may include, depending on local circumstances, 
other parents and community members who have little 
say in school governance or budgetary matters; employ- 
ers with little input about educational needs; educators 
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with little control over classroom scheduling, curricu- 
lum, or teaching methods; and students with no partici- 
pation in creating or implementing school rules. The 
“public” in public schools means that all those with a 
stake in education are recognized as necessary and legit- 
imate participants in ensuring equitable, quality public 
schools for all children. But for such engagement to 
happen, study participants acknowledge the importance 
of building constituencies with the knowledge and skills 
necessary to advance reform efforts. 

Goal: Deep, Sustained, Ongoing Reform 

Many children across the country lack quality public 
schooling. For far-reaching and sustainable reform to 
happen, knowledgeable observers of public education — 
including advocates, elected officials, school administra- 
tors, researchers, and participants in this study — say it 
must involve concerned constituents who act as watch- 
dogs, advocates, monitors, and, as the head of a national 
education organization calls them, “active witnesses.” 
Yet, for a variety of reasons, parents, students, business 
leaders, religious leaders, and other community mem- 
bers often do not take on such roles, especially as indi- 
viduals. Even if a person, working alone, does take up 
the call, she is unlikely to set off change, at least at the 
systemic level. 

Study participants help build the capacity of local 
constituents to take on these critical roles, create net- 
works of constituents who can act in concert, and foster 
local organizations and organizational alliances that 
institutionalize such participation. Constituency build- 
ing is essential to reform for a number of reasons. 

Large, bureaucratic, and often intractable school sys- 
tems, particularly in urban areas, often move toward 
change only when prodded by organized advocates. 
Even strong leaders within education systems need con- 
stituents who can raise red flags when, for example, 
educational policy is hampered by narrow interests, 
budgetary constraints, or overreliance on standardized 
test results as measures of success. 

At the same time, forces work against constituent 
engagement. Many school systems do not regularly 
share information about important issues such as assess- 
ment and placement practices, curricular decisions, 
achievement measures -and progress,* and- budgetary 
decisions. The limited availability of data undermines 



meaningful participation. Moreover, many schools do not 
gather and analyze data in ways that would illuminate 
teaching and learning gaps, such as by disaggregating 
student achievement and promotion data. Still, parents 
and other community members often attribute profes- 
sional expertise to schools and education personnel, an 
attribution that can underscore the class, racial, educa- 
tional, and cultural differences between parents and 
educators. A common sense of isolation, a lack of access 
to school information, and the challenge of maneuver- 
ing within complex school bureaucracies and bewilder- 
ing regulations represent enormous obstacles to con- 
stituent engagement. The situation leaves parents — 
and even educators — with little credibility or leverage 
in decision-making, whether at the classroom, local 
school, or systemic level. As a result, these constituents 
frequently leave decisions to policymakers, education 
staff, and elected officials, relinquishing their right and 
responsibility to help shape public education. 

Study participants assert two basic, complementary 
assumptions. First, they contend that education must 
be a matter of public concern and engagement that goes 
far beyond public funding. Input from family and com- 
munity members, businesspeople, and others — often 
considered “outsiders” by education policymakers — is, 
in fact, key to highlighting students’ strengths and 
needs, pointing to systemic gaps and failures, bringing 
needed perspectives to governance, and linking commu- 
nities with their schools. Constituents who are not 
employed by the school system are essential for assess- 
ing, demanding accountability from, and working with 
the system. Second, study participants say that commu- 
nities bear responsibility for their public institutions. 
Failings in public education do not fall solely on the 
shoulders of professional educators and bureaucrats. 
Rather, communities must step forward to reclaim their 
schools and the education they provide. 

Goal: Democracy in Practice 

Study participants are committed to supporting con- 
stituent voices by using “the tools that a democratic 
system makes available ... [including] free speech, free- 
dom of assembly, representative government, and many 
local laws and regulations that give us access to meet- 
ings in public, information, and decision-making.” By 
enacting the values of participatory democracy, engaged 
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" The important part of voice is that it is only 
possible in a democratic system ." 

— The director of a national organization 



constituents demand a voice in and accept 
responsibility for public education. 

An additional goal is to build constituency 
in ways that foster involvement in education 
decision-making, respect for diversity, develop- 
ment of local capacity and leadership, equity 
of opportunity, and democratic processes. Combining 
such values and challenges with organizational mission, 
reformers develop particular strategies and approaches 
for redressing specific issues. Part II of this report dis- 
cusses some strategies and dilemmas in constituency 
building. Some study participants explicitly envision 
communities where residents ultimately extend their 
knowledge, skills, and leadership beyond education to 
other public institutions. 

Underlying [Principles of Constituency 
Building for School Reform 

Although study participants may use different frame- 
works and strategies, they share certain underlying prin- 
ciples. For example, a constituency builder may focus on 
an excluded population, such as a racial, ethnic, or lan- 
guage minority, or may seek to connect various social 
groups. In either instance, the effort includes an empha- 
sis on developing and supporting local leaders. Similarly, 
the effort involves analyses of and efforts to shift power 
dynamics, as well as a tight focus on local issues, rela- 
tionships, organizations, and networks. These themes are 
elaborated briefly below and more fully in chapters 5-8 
of this report. 

Principle: Developing Local Capacity 
and Leadership 

Local capacity building is vital to enabling local con- 
stituencies and organizations to seize new roles and 
exert influence in the education arena. Constituency 
building increases civic capacity when reformers aim 
to build individual and organizational knowledge and 
analytic ability, develop skills, support local leadership, 
and foster democratic participation and accountability. 
In school reform efforts, this means building capacity to 
deal with often complex school issues such as budgets, 
building codes, and academic standards; interact suc- 
cessfully with school administrators and other policy- 
makers; persuade others to support reform; and make 
decisions about reform plans and action strategies. 

jpf 
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Increasingly, constituency building for public school 
reform also means intentionally building and strength- 
ening mutually beneficial links between schools and 
their communities. Stakeholder capacity, initially built 
within the education arena, may eventually address 
other policy areas and public institutions as well. 

Principle: Grounding the Work in 
Local Issues and Organizations 

Study participants assert that constituency building, 
especially among parents and other community mem- 
bers, must be rooted locally, within arenas where trust 
and a sense of common purpose can be developed 
through face-to-face relationships, identification of local 
concerns, and joint action. This work can occur in vari- 
ous settings: within a local network of parents focused 
on reform in a particular school, within a group of 
organized immigrant community members, among par- 
ents and educators working together at the district level 
to define a vision for the school system, or among resi- 
dents from across a state battling for increased educa- 
tion resources. In all instances, the web of local leaders, 
issues, and relationships not only provides the context 
for involving, training, and sustaining engagement, but 
also provides the means of promoting ongoing reform. 
For study participants, this network is most effective 
when it is developed through a local group independent 
of the school system, although often with support from 
a regional, state, or national organization. 

Principle: Changing Roles and Relationships 

Study participants help develop networks that can 
take on public roles and exert influence in the institu- 
tions and decisions that affect their communities. 

This work is political because it seeks to open up 
the decision-making process, enlarge the circle of 
decision-makers, establish legitimacy for excluded 
groups, demand accountability, and reframe issues of 
debate. Study participants have helped bring new 
constituencies — including parents, community 
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members, business representatives, teachers, and oth- 
ers — to the decision-making table, supported con- 
stituents in assuming new public roles, demystified 
the use of data, and examined the political contexts of 
education. For all study participants, an intrinsic prin- 
ciple of constituency building is to shift relationships 
and power dynamics in decision-making, accountabil- 
ity, and the establishment of education policies and 
practices. For organizations with an equity perspec- 
tive, the heart of the effort is “to change the exclu- 
sionary nature of public education,” as one study par- 
ticipant observed. 

Challenges To Building Constituencies 
for Public School Reform 

Study group discussions and interviews reveal that 
activists typically encounter several challenges. In 
many ways, the kind of constituency building that 
study participants undertake — with its faith in dem- 
ocratic processes and its aim to change power dynam- 
ics — goes against the grain of contemporary social 
trends and deep-rooted practices. By invoking one set 
of traditional values, principally equity, inclusiveness, 
and the common good, these activists often come 
up against another set of equally orthodox values, 
including individualism, freedom of choice, and mar- 
ketplace mechanisms. The work of constituency 
building — bringing together neighbors who are 
unacquainted, creating and supporting networks, 
defining common interests — reflects the pervasive 
reality of a fragmented, stratified, highly bureaucra- 
tized, individualistic, and competitive society. In 
addition, social contexts are constantly 
changing, a fact starkly documented in 
the 2000 U.S. Census. Together, contem- 
porary trends, conflicting values, and 
changing social contexts pose large and 
complex challenges — briefly outlined 
below — for constituency builders. 



Challenge: Finding Common Ground in a 
Highly Fragmented Society 

Study participants’ work focuses largely on fostering a 
sense of connection and mutual interest among con- 
stituents. These reformers work with and across groups 
of various races, ethnicities, cultures, income levels, lan- 
guages, generations, religions, neighborhoods, and occu- 
pations. Yet it can be difficult to link individuals, 
whether within a group or across groups. At times, 
activists find it difficult to bring together people who are 
from similar ethnic communities but affiliated with dif- 
ferent public schools. At other times, forging connec- 
tions between parents and teachers in the local school, 
where parents are regarded as outsiders and teachers 
insiders, is a stumbling block. In still other situations, 
uniting local leaders from different ethnic, cultural, and 
language groups is the challenge. Public education can 
provide an arena of shared concerns, but even here, 
problems, goals, and solutions often are defined differ- 
ently, even among neighbors. A challenge for all study 
participants, whether working within or across social 
groupings, is to develop mechanisms that can help indi- 
viduals connect. For constituency builders working 
across racial, class-based, ethnic, and other social groups, 
another challenge is to help constituents bridge social 
divides. In both instances, activists help constituents find 
common ground where joint action is possible. 

Challenge: Linking Personal Experience 
to Systemic Perspectives 

Many study participants emphasize the value of broad- 
ening constituents’ perspectives on schools, shifting 



" There’s a lot of strength to be drawn from the 
sense of collectivity. It allows you to go from 
a sense that you’re a failure and somethings 
wrong with your child to it being a problem 
with the school.” 

— The head of a national organization 
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from personal to systemic frameworks. Such a shift 
means defining problems as the systems failures rather 
than ones own failures. This work involves identifying, 
analyzing, and building on the experiences and 
perspectives of many individuals. It also entails fostering 
the ability to see local (classroom- or school-based) 
issues within larger frameworks (clusterwide or sys- 
temwide). It also can mean making global policy issues, 
such as vouchers, relevant and understandable to indi- 
viduals locally. 

Challenge: Promoting Joint Action in a 
Society That Values Individualism 

To build constituency, individuals must be able to join 
together for the common good. Reformers work to bring 
people together; foster a sense of common concerns, 
goals, and understandings; and provide arenas for joint 
endeavors. Such efforts may focus on members of a par- 
ticular racial or ethnic group in a community, parents and 
teachers in a school, or parents from poorly served 
neighborhoods. For example, an organization may sup- 
port a handful of concerned teachers who collaborate to 
articulate and address their perception of the curricu- 
lum^ failure to meet the needs of their schools many 
Latino students. Another organization may engage resi- 
dents from across a city in a process to define the kind of 
school system they want. A basic challenge in this work 
lies in developing a perceived link between individual pri- 
orities and the common weal, a connection that often 
must be built from scratch in a society that emphasizes 
individualism, competition, and personal gain. 

Challenge: Developing Mechanisms 
That Foster Learning and Action 

Constituency builders try to create mechanisms that can 
help parents, community members, teachers, students, 
and others develop systemic perspectives and work 
toward common goods. Such mechanisms — including 
meetings, trainings, study and discussion sessions, infor- 
mation dissemination, mentoring, and action research 
— can foster recognition of shared concerns, definition 
of central issues, and development and implementation 
of joint action. Successful mechanisms open the possi- 
bility of sustained constituent engagement, even as par- 
ticular individuals and organizations come and go. 



Challenge: Maintaining Focus 
within Changing Social Contexts 

Constituency builders work to stay focused on reform 
goals while dealing with the complexities of changing 
social, economic, and political contexts. In part because 
schools are at the center of American society and, as 
discussed earlier, shoulder many expectations, study par- 
ticipants find their work affected by many factors. 

These include rapidly changing demographics, such 
as increasingly diverse student bodies, the growth of 
single-parent families, and an aging population. Such 
shifts require schools to respond with appropriate 
capacities and resources. But reformers also must know 
how to build constituencies among changing popula- 
tions. Other significant trends include increasing 
demands that public schools teach all students to high 
standards; a widespread reliance on high-stakes testing 
to validate student achievement; and a turn by many to 
privatized solutions to underachieving schools, includ- 
ing rising interest in vouchers, for-profit education 
companies, private education, and home schooling, 
which could narrow the share of the population with a 
direct, vested interest in public education. Amidst these 
and other factors, including changing economic and 
political climate, reformers must balance the need to 
act strategically, responding to opportunities and chal- 
lenges, while also keeping clear goals in mind. 
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Signs of Impact 

The ultimate goals of the constituency builders who participated in this study are 
far-reaching: equitable, quality public education for all children; deep, sustained, 
and ongoing reform of public education; and democracy in practice. As study par- 
ticipants work toward these goals, they and the constituencies they support achieve 
changes that immediately benefit students and communities. Following is a small 
sampling of these achievements, each a milestone in a long journey, not a final 
destination. In some cases, constituency building was the sole or main strategy 
employed; in others, it was a vital component in an effort including other methods, 
such as professional advocacy or litigation. Each is described in more detail within 
this chapter. (Note: The Ford Foundation's Constituency Building for Public School 
Reform Initiative did not fund lobbying or litigation.) 

Statewide, comprehensive, standards-based reform that resulted in improved 
academic performance at every grade level and increased high school graduation 
rates (Kentucky) 

Collaboration among the community, the private sector, and the school system 
to build a new elementary school building designed to support a dual-language 
acquisition program (Washington, D.C.) 

Improved teacher recruitment and development of a teacher retention program 
for low-income neighborhood schools (Chicago, Illinois) 

A $5 million rehabilitation of a high school (Chicago, Illinois) 

Block scheduling and curricular changes resulting in improvements in student 
grades, credit accrual, and English language literacy (Salinas, California) 

Establishment of structures and training for school-based management teams 
(Jackson, Mississippi) 

Passage of a $75 million public schools bond 

measure, accompanied by development of r ~~ 

a five-year vision and strategic plan for dis- 
trictwide reform (Portland, Oregon) 

Annual allocations of $2.5 million for 
educationally oriented after-school 
programs designed by teams 
of educators and parents 
(Houston, Texas) 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Role and Impact of Constituency 
Building for School Reform 



W hether they trained as teachers or lawyers, 
whether they worked previously as journal- 
ists or foundation directors, all study partic- 
ipants see constituency building as essential to achieving 
quality, equitable public education systems. This chap- 
ter explores that conviction: Why is constituency building 
vital for achieving public school reform ? Following this 
chapter, Part II of the report examines in detail how 
constituency builders work toward such a powerful 
result. 

As participants describe their work, it becomes clear 
that constituency building contributes to at least three 
main objectives. Although the terminology varies 
among groups, activists generally aim to achieve these 
interrelated objectives: 

H Build understanding and a sense of shared interest 
in quality, equitable schools. 

H Create political will and hold public education 
institutions accountable. 

H Change roles, relationships, and power dynamics. 

All three objectives are political in nature. They con- 
cern who has power and how they use it to shape edu- 
cation. Participants have helped constituents examine 
the political context of public education, assess who 
makes decisions and who has influence currently, and 
identify and use their own power, whether that is the 
power to vote, to influence others through speech and 
demonstrations, or to change their own practices. 

In the day-to-day work of constituency building, 
the three objectives are inextricably interwoven; any 
one task, such as a training or demonstration, might 
contribute to meeting all three objectives. This chapter, 
however, unravels the three to examine how each con- 
tributes to the overarching goals of reform. Nonetheless, 
participants note that each constituency-building effort 
discussed had to build understanding, create political 
will, and change power dynamics — important gains in 
themselves — to achieve particular reform goals. 
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Throughout the chapter, examples illustrate how the 
objectives serve as critical steps toward creating quality, 
equitable schools. The examples also demonstrate how 
constituency building for reform can be effective in 
many settings, from rural states to large cities, and in 
places where support from officials ranges from zero to 
substantial. Sample efforts show a range of impacts, 
extending from classroom practice to district and state 
policy, and addressing major reform issues, such as stan- 
dards, accountability, governance, funding, facilities, and 
curricula. Each example is extracted from a work in 
progress, an ongoing effort to reform a system. In each 
case, constituency building was a vital element in the 
complex dynamics that produced change. 

These efforts make up only a small part of current 
work to build reform constituencies and illustrate just 
a few of the changes that such efforts help achieve in 
many communities around the country. Some of the 
groups involved received support directly from the Ford 
Foundations Constituency Building for Public School 
Reform (CBPSR) Initiative. Others are members of 
regional or national networks or coalitions that received 
CBPSR Initiative funding. For example, the CBPSR 
Initiative supported the Interfaith Education Fund, 
which in turn provided assistance to local groups, 
including Austin Interfaith and the Metropolitan 
Organization of Houston. 

Building Understanding and a 
Sense of Shared Interest in 
Quality, Equitable Schools 

Study participants seek to expand stakeholders’ 
understanding of the education system, their experi- 
ences in that system, and their ability to effect change. 
Constituents’ broadened perspectives enable them to 
identify common interests and work together to 
improve education. 

All participants provide information, training, and 
forums to help people view their experiences in light of 




school systems’ policies and patterns of practice. For 
instance, participants describe parents who initially 
think that their childrens academic difficulties are their 
fault or are due to a particular teacher or principal. 
Sharing their stories with others, parents learn to iden- 
tify patterns and systemic factors that shape their chil- 
drens education. Organizers in Austin, Texas, helped 
parents and teachers understand the relationships 
between district policies and what children experience 
in the classroom, as well as the ways decisions are made 
in the system. 

j Austin, Texas — In fall 1999, a team of a dozen par - 
I ents and teachers at T.A. Brown Elementary School , 
a member of the Alliance Schools Project, began 
asking questions about bilingual education. Why 
were bilingual education classes so often taught by 
substitutes? Why did the school library lack Spanish- 
language books? What was the districts philosophy 
for bilingual education? With support from Austin 
Interfaith, an Industrial Areas Foundation affiliate, 
the team joined with parents and teachers from 
other district schools who shared their concerns. 
They held a series of “public actions" involving hun- 
dreds of people. At each of these meetings , parents 
presented their views and questions and asked the 
districts deputy superintendent for bilingual educa- 
tion to commit to working with them. 

Within one year, the effort achieved results: a pub- 
lished statement of philosophy, outlining clear goals 
for the district's bilingual and English as a second 
language programs; a new book purchasing policy, 
expanding the pool of vendors to include those 
with a greater selection of Spanish-language books; 
a requirement that each bilingual education student 
be provided with two copies of each textbook, one 
in English and one in Spanish; an intensive English 
and native-language literacy program for middle 
school students; and a higher priority on recruiting 
bilingual teachers. 

As constituents understand the system better, con- 
stituency builders try to raise their expectations and boost 
their confidence in their ability to effect change. One 
local constituency builder notes, “Our parents had been 
conditioned to accept the status quo, that ... because I live 



in this side of town, this is the best that I can get.” Study 
participants aim to raise expectations by providing com- 
parative school data, educating constituents about their 
legal rights, teaching about strategies used elsewhere to 
improve schools, and providing information about and 
visits to innovative schools. In Houston, Texas, organizers 
helped parents and teachers not only envision new pro- 
grams, but also see themselves as people who could hold 
public institutions accountable. 

I Houston, Texas — When organizers from The 
| Metropolitan Organization (TMO), an Industrial 
Areas Foundation affiliate, met with parents in 
1996, many voiced concerns about what their chil- 
dren were doing after school. Eighty of those par- 
ents, from diverse neighborhoods, backgrounds, and 
races, collaborated with principals and teachers to 
research after-school programs in other cities and 
discuss possible programs for their Houston schools. 
As they discovered how children learn in after- 
school programs, parents also developed more 
sophisticated expectations of their schools. In a 
year, parents held nine meetings, with 165 to 1,000 
people attending each, to ask city council members 
and other elected officials to approve and fund a 
new plan for after-school programs. They won a 
pilot program for 11 schools. In each school, parents 
and educators designed activities tailored to meet 
their children's specific needs. 

By 2001, the Houston city council allocation for 
these after-school programs had reached $2.5 mil- 
lion, with more than 100 institutions, most of them 
schools, receiving funds. TMO parents continued to 
work with schools to help design and implement 
quality after-school enrichment programs. 

In building understanding of the public education 
system, study participants say they struggle to do two 
things simultaneously: 

1) defend public schools as institutions that are vital 
to democracy, can serve all children well, and can 
improve; and 

2) call attention to the need to address severe educa- 
tional inequities and inadequacies. 
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Without efforts in the former category, voters will 
be less willing to invest in public schools; parents will be 
more likely to turn to private schools, or in cities, move 
to suburbs with better-funded schools; and policymak- 
ers will be more inclined to consider privatization. 
Without the latter, many mainly poor children will con- 
tinue to attend under-resourced and poorly performing 
schools. Permanent, independent constituency-building 
organizations play a key role in raising awareness about 
these issues. As outsiders, they have the credibility to 
point out what is right in schools and the freedom to 
point out what is wrong. The independence and 
early achievements of the Portland (Oregon) Public 
Schools Foundation, a member of the Public Education 
Network, have enabled it to convene a wide spectrum 
of stakeholders to confront longstanding inequities. 

I Portland, Oregon — Eighty-five percent of 

| Portlands children attend public schools, far more 
than in than most cities. In the early 1990s, budget 
cuts resulting from a state property tax cap threat- 
ened the quality of the city's schools, even as the 
state legislature called for world-class public educa- 
tion. When a second round of budget cuts reached 
$25 million in 1996, school and community leaders 
formed the Portland Public Schools Foundation, 
an independent, city wide organization. The founda- 
tion's first initiative was to organize a 30,000- 
person " March for our Schools," the largest demon- 
stration in Oregon's history. 

That year, the foundation raised $10 million in eight 
weeks, breaking all nonprofit fundraising records in 
Portland and enabling the district to bring back 200 
of the 425 laid-off teachers and librarians. 

As parents, businesspeople , and civic leaders became 
involved in the funding issue, they also grew aware 
of the need for school improvement. As Foundation 
Director Cynthia Guyer states, " Once you feel like 
you have been part of leveraging millions of dollars 
for your school system, it makes you think about 
your investment, and the school reform/improve- 
ment agenda becomes the next set of questions you 
are engaged in." Recognizing that continued support 
for the city's public schools depended on addressing 
longstanding problems, including a stark achieve- 
ment gap between white and African American. qnd 
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Latino students, the foundation partnered with the 
board of education and the superintendent to initi- 
ate a year long, community-based strategic planning 
process. Three hundred and fifty school and commu- 
nity leaders struggled with questions of school 
accountability and equity, and 2,000 others partici- 
pated in focus groups, surveys, and community 
forums. The school board adopted the resulting plan 
in June 2000, and a task force of parent, community, 
school, and city government leaders is working on 
ways to close the achievement gap, including the use 
of data for continuous improvement and a school 
accountability system. 

Besides broadening awareness of the school sys- 
tem's assets and challenges, the inclusive process 
built community commitment to the system and a 
shared vision of systemwide improvement. In 1999, 
the foundation led a successful campaign for a his- 
toric $75 million bond measure for the city's 
schools. With 50 percent voter turnout required to 
pass any tax measure in Oregon and a history of 
low turnout for primaries, passage demanded large- 
scale mobilization of parents, educators, and com- 
munity members. Fifty-one percent of the elec- 
torate voted, and the bond measure passed with 63 
percent of the vote. 

Constituency builders emphasize the need to move 
beyond agreement about problems to formulation of 
clear goals and plans for change. One study member 
notes, “There is an assumption that if we share a con- 
cern, we share the vision for the solution, too.” Yet par- 
ticipants' experiences prove this assumption to be false. 
For this reason, constituency builders facilitate joint 
goal setting and planning through a range of mecha- 
nisms, from small group discussions to massive forums. 

Many participants build coalitions as a way to 
develop shared frameworks and consensus on goals 
and strategies for reform. In doing so, they face the 
challenges of bringing diverse groups together and 
maintaining focus and agreement over the long haul. 

In The Color of School Reform: Race , Politics , and the 
Challenge of Urban Education Jeffrey Henig and col- 
leagues argue that school reform coalitions are even more 
challenging than joint action in many other arenas: 
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Building sustainable coalitions for systemic 
school reform is much harder than building part- 
nerships for downtown development partly 
because the payoffs are less immediate, tangible, 
divisible, and assured. It is harder, too, because 
the alternatives to working collectively to solve 
the problem are well-established and well- 
known: personal exit to suburbs, private schools, 
or school-specific solutions; corporate exit to sub- 
urbs, in-house training, or personnel recruitment 
from other areas; political leaders’ option to focus 
on other issues. 1 

In Kentucky, the Prichard Committee for Academic 
Excellence, as an independent citizens group, was able 
to overcome these obstacles to guide and build support 
for fundamental systemic reform. 



elementary school programs , and created school- 
based family resource and youth services centers. 

Multiple measures show dramatic impact in the 
first decade ofKERA implementation. By 1999 \ 
Kentucky ranked 30th among states , up from 42nd, 
in high school graduation rates. Kentucky has risen 
from 42nd place to 30th in per- pupil spending, from 
41st to 30th in pupil-teacher ratios, and from 38th 
to 30th in teacher salaries. Three in four at-risk 4- 
year-olds now attend preschool programs. Kentucky 
assessment results reveal improvements at every 
grade level. The 1998 National Assessment for 
Educational Progress shows Kentucky's reading and 
math scores increasing significantly compared to 
other states, with Kentucky passing the average 
score in reading and nearing it in math and science. 



Kentucky 2 — Prior to reform, Kentucky's education 
system was recognized widely as one of the worst 
in the country. Massive constituency building, led 
by the Prichard Committee, contributed both to the 
Kentucky Supreme Court's willingness to order 
groundbreaking changes and to the legislature's 
passage of the Kentucky Education Reform Act 
(KERA). The committee's 1984 statewide town forum 
— one of many activities — illustrates the enor- 
mous scale of the group's work: 20,000 Kentuckians 
participated in the televised forum, 6,000 individ- 
ual comments were recorded, and 15,000 written 
statements were submitted. The committee helped 
build a state-level coalition to develop consensus 
among educators' associations, the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce, and other groups, each of which worked 
with its members to further reform. In addition, the 
committee reached out to community-based organ- 
izations to stimulate public concern and facilitate 
local discussions among parents, teachers, business- 
people, and other stakeholders. 

Enacted in 1990, KERA reduced the resource gap 
among school districts and established school-based 
decision-making and comprehensive standards- 
based reform, including a school accountability sys- 
tem with student performance standards and 
assessment. KERA also increased professional devel- 
opment for teachers, introduced new preschool and 
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Ten years after the passage of KERA, as reform 
efforts continue to challenge power structures and 
daily practice, the Prichard Committee helps hold 
the statewide reform coalition together. To deepen 
local implementation, committee workshops teach 
200 parents a year how to lead parent-educator 
dialogues on reform, use data to improve schools, 
and make school-based decision-making effective. 

Study participants strive to expand individuals’ per- 
ceptions and abilities as well as develop a shared sense 
of commonality and capacity to work together. Some 
groups, such as the Public Education Network and the 
Prichard Committee, try to build collective capacity 
among all stakeholders, enabling individuals and organ- 
izations to work collectively across differences in areas 
such as role, race, language, and income level. One 
national organization director sees the purpose of con- 
stituency building as “bridging these groups, who are 
inclined to be very insulated themselves.” Clarence 
Stone and other researchers with the Civic Capacity 
and Urban Education Project, which has examined 
school reform in 11 cities, argue that reform cannot 
succeed unless constituents shift to a shared framework 
beyond “the limited concerns of particular groups — 
business leaders with economy and efficiency, parents 
with the opportunities available to their own children, 
educators with salary and professional prerogatives.” 3 

Other groups, such as California Tomorrow and the 
National Coalition of Advocates for Students, whose 
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work is described below, try to build collective capacity 
and a sense of unity within particular communities 
whose children have been excluded from quality educa- 
tion. A statewide group s director contrasts this 
approach to broader civic capacity building: 

In a system in which African American and 
Latino children, poor children, and immigrants 
are systemically tracked to inferior educations, 
some of the organizations are specifically about 
raising the voices of those communities to 
address the racism in the system. There may be 
alliance and coalition building in that work — 
between various excluded communities, between 
those in the schools and those in the community 
who care about this agenda — but the heart of it 
is to change the exclusionary nature of public 
education. 

Efforts to develop a shared understanding and 
framework for reform are challenging partly because of 
the complex relationships among schools, communities, 
and larger social and economic trends. Reform discus- 
sions tend to raise fundamental questions, not only 
about public education, but also about societal issues. 
Study participants note that equity- oriented reforms, in 
particular, challenge society to grapple with the ways 
people see their communities and country as well as 
their schools. For example, a participant who works in 
multiple sites points out that addressing immigrant stu- 
dent education invokes larger questions: “There’s no 
conversation about the language of instruction without 
it being about how we are responding politically to 
immigration.” 

Creating Political Will and Holding Public 
Education Institutions Accountable 

Numerous studies document obstacles to education 
reform, including various pressures to retain the status 
quo: the bureaucratic tendency toward inertia, profes- 
sional interests in protecting jobs and job conditions, 
and pressure from parents concerned that change might 
mean that valuable resources are taken away from their 
children. Paul Hill, Christine Campbell, and James 
Harvey assert in It Takes a City that “leadership must 



come, strongly and for a long time, from outside the 
system.” 4 In Building Civic Capacity> Clarence Stone 
and colleagues conclude that, although many reform 
efforts have been initiated, they have not been broad 
enough or sustained enough to have lasting impact. “Yet 
there are variations among the cities we studied,” they 
note, “and more extensive efforts are associated with a 
higher level of civic mobilization.” 5 

Study participants’ experiences show how outside 
organizations and constituents can exert and sustain 
pressure for reform independently. Although most 
activists develop working relationships with at least 
some supportive district or state staff, their independ- 
ent status enables them to challenge policy positions, 
present new ideas, and exert pressure on the system in 
ways their counterparts within the system cannot. As 
the evaluation of the Donors’ Education Collaborative 
Initiative in New York City shows and the current study 
affirms, independent groups use “overlapping and mutu- 
ally supportive strategies to develop political will.” These 
methods include: 

113 building visible constituencies to motivate and 
legitimize a reform effort, 

B generating media attention, and 

0 developing constituent access to and credibility 
with policymakers and senior administrators. 6 

Study participants’ achievements show that con- 
stituency building can help change schools; moreover, 
all participants argue that it is necessary to improve 
education of under-served children, particularly chil- 
dren of color and poor children. Poor children are con- 
centrated in districts and schools that lack adequate 
resources, including funding, qualified teachers, strong 
educational leaders, facilities, and technology. Improving 
education for those children depends, in part, on reallo- 
cation of resources, either within the education system 
or from other sources. Because allocation of public 
resources is determined largely by elected officials, 
within constitutional boundaries, study participants and 
other constituency builders seek to create political pres- 
sure for equitable allocation. 

Their various orientations — whether, as discussed 
above, they seek to build capacity across groups or 
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mainly within excluded communities — are reflected 
in their strategies for building political pressure. Some 
study participants believe that systemic change requires 
creating, among the general public, a sense of shared 
responsibility for the education of all children. A direc- 
tor of a national organization says: 

If we are to give poor and minority children in 
America the opportunity they both need and 
deserve, we must join the isolated interests and 
concerns of Americans into a common and 
shared cause to build a movement — not unlike 
the civil rights movement of the 1960s. ... The 
point is that when the rest of the nation began 
to consider Birmingham’s problem and Selma’s 
problem as its problem, the civil rights movement 
was infused with the energy and resources of the 
entire nation. 7 

Other study participants take a different lesson from 
the civil rights movement: “We walked into this work 
with a background in civil rights and with everything 
that that implies about having had to rely on the courts 
to insist that people change. ... There is not a shared 
public will to really address issues of racism and equity.” 
These constituency builders try to create political will 
solely or mainly by building capacity within African 
American, Latino, low-income, immigrant, and other 
poorly served communities to advocate for their chil- 
dren. One participant asserts that, particularly regarding 
equity issues, efforts to obtain universal support can be 
counterproductive: “[WJhen people emphasize the 
generic 'all students’ kind of language in an attempt to 
bring more and more people in and get agreements ... 
it ends up masking the level of specificity and under- 
standing about issues of equity that are necessary to 
really deal with them.” 

In addition to building capacity among excluded 
groups to press for change, some organizations also use 
other advocacy strategies, including litigation, to bring 
about policy change where political support or momen- 
tum is lacking. (While constituency building is supported 
by the Ford Foundation’s initiative, litigation is not.) In 
Florida, for instance, families sued the state to establish 
clear rights for English language learners. The LULAC 
et al. v. State Board of Education suit and resulting 
consent decree not only forced the establishment of 



equitable state policy, but also created a sense of 

entitlement among English language learners’ families. 

Constituency-building efforts then built on those gains. 



I Florida — Since 1990, hundreds of Latino, Asian , 

I and other immigrant parents have been working to 
hold schools and districts accountable for recogniz- 
ing the legal rights of limited English proficient (LEP) 
students, as established previously in the LULAC 
et al. v. State Board of Education consent decree. 
The consent decree requires public schools to pro- 
vide LEP students with comprehensible instruction, 
full access to school programs, translations of key 
school documents into the language of the home, 
and interpretation at parent meetings. 

Central to this effort are clusters of language- 
minority parents and community-organization staff 
members from around the state who meet regularly 
to exchange information and develop leadership, 
policy analysis, and other skills needed to monitor 
school and district compliance with the consent 
decree. With support from the National Coalition 
of Advocates for Students (NCAS) and the Multi- 
cultural Education and Training Association, each 
member of these leadership groups heads a local 
parent network, often linking immigrants from 
many countries. When these local networks gather 
for joint sessions, meetings are held in the first lan- 
guages of participating parents, including Spanish, 
Haitian Kreyol, and various Asian languages. NCAS 
also supports development of advocacy skills by 
providing network members with translated infor- 
mation and communicating with them by e-mail 
and telephone. 

Each local group provides a point of access for 
immigrants to school policymaking and challenges 
the system to respond to constituents' needs, thus 
performing functions necessary for citizen partici- 
pation in school policy* 

As a result of these efforts, counties with skilled 
bilingual parent advocates generally have stronger 
district and school LEP Parent Leadership Councils 
and better implementation of the consent decree's 
provisions than ever before. These parents and fam- 
ily members, empowered with new leadership skills 
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and access to information , represent important 
resources for other LEP parents , often accompany- 
ing them to school meetings to resolve problems 
that threaten their child's school success. 

For reform to succeed, constituents must exert polit- 
ical will at many levels, from national and state levels to 
individual schools and classrooms. Study participants 
help constituents act at all levels. Moreover, sustaining 
reform demands not just initial will, but demanding 
accountability through years, even decades, of imple- 
mentation. Study participants emphasize their roles in 
maintaining public vigilance, sustaining reform 
alliances, and bringing new political leaders on board. 
Scholars affirm that role. Discussing the roles of com- 
munity groups in ensuring continuity in reform processes 
in Texas, Illinois, and Kentucky, Marilyn Gittell states: 
“The longevity of these groups serves as a critical link 
between officials, prevents policy from veering off 
course, and establishes a long-term, reliable source of 
information for the public.” 9 Analyzing political chal- 
lenges and conditions necessary for systemic reform, 
Susan Fuhrman points to the effectiveness of independ- 
ent groups such as the Prichard Committee in main- 
taining coherence over time: 

They address the problems of fragmentation, 
overemphasis on election, policy overload and 
specialization by uniting representatives across 
fragmented policy arenas and outliving changes 
in political leadership. Such structures promote 
consensus on a reform agenda that mitigates 
against political tendencies to veer off in new 
directions. 10 

In Washington, D.C., the 21st Century School 
Fund has combined efforts at school and district levels 
to generate and sustain the will for capital improve- 
ments and the institutional capacity to carry them out, 
even during the 1990s, a time of political upheaval in 
the city. 

I Washington, D.C. — Until 1998, some of Oyster 
| Elementary School's classes were held in hallways 
and stairwells and portable classrooms that had 
exceeded their life expectancy The overcrowded 
building, built in 1926, had inadequate bathrooms 
and a roof that leaked with every rain. Moreover, 
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the school's facilities did not support the curriculum. 
The dual-language acquisition program, in which all 
students learn all subjects in Spanish and English, 
requires two teachers per classroom and sufficient 
space for concurrent instruction. Oyster lacked that 
space. Oyster parents joined forces and developed a 
plan to recapture the significant land value of the 
school site to generate funds. The 21st Century 
School Fund, formed by a handful of concerned par- 
ents, led the charge in creating a public-private part- 
nership to modernize the school and advocate for 
capital improvements throughout the district. 

Fueled by broad participation among Oyster's eco- 
nomically , racially, culturally ; and linguistically 
diverse families, the Oyster School-Community 
Council and Local School Restructuring Team worked 
for over nine years to achieve their goals. Parents 
educated officials and navigated the system's bureau- 
cracy. Committees of parents and educators drew up 
educational specifications that described the space 
requirements for a new school. They kept pressure on 
the district through three mayors, four superintend- 
ents, four different governance structures, four direc- 
tors of facilities and seven project managers, two 
Board of Education votes, three City Council votes, 
two Request for Proposal processes, and uncounted 
administrative steps. 

The results of these efforts have been notable. 
Oyster students moved to a temporary school loca- 
tion in fall 1998, when construction began, and they 
entered the new Oyster School in September 2001. 

The success of the Oyster community, the 21st 
Century School Fund, and the public-private part- 
nership demonstrates to similarly under-served com- 
munities that they can obtain better schools. The 
dilapidated state of Oyster's original facilities is not 
unusual for the District of Columbia. Community 
groups across the city have joined the 21st Century 
School Fund in holding the school district account- 
able for developing and implementing a Master 
Facilities Plan that supports quality education. They 
also have generated sufficient political will for an 
increase of hundreds of millions of dollars in the cap- 
ital budget. 




Changing Roles, Relationships, 
and Power Dynamics 

In addition to the many activities described earlier, con- 
stituency builders work to expand how individuals see 
their roles in schools and help them take on new roles 
and form new relationships. Constituency builders 
also try to broaden participation in governance structures 
and support constituents’ use of democratic and constitu- 
tional tools to exert pressure for change. For example, 

Eva Gold and Diane Brown found, in evaluating 
Philadelphia’s Alliance Organizing Project (AOP): “AOP 
organizing provides parents with an expanded view of 
their roles in schools and helps them to redefine their 
responsibilities to their children’s education.” 11 Study par- 
ticipants describe helping other constituents reshape their 
roles, as well. For instance, Pordand Public Schools 
Foundation brought community groups, businesses, local 
politicians, and higher education representatives into the 
strategic planning process, along with parents and educa- 
tors. In Washington, D.C., the 21st Century School 
Fund created a new model of public-private collaboration 
for improving school facilities and, in the process, spurred 
a private firm to develop a new group within the firm to 
work on schools development. 

Study participants describe part of their task as help- 
ing constituents see themselves as legitimate advocates 



not just for their children’s education, but for a better 
education system. NCAS provides parent leaders with 
business cards and stipends to foster a sense of legitimacy 
and membership in a common effort. The perceived 
status is particularly important among immigrant par- 
ents, some of whom come from cultures with relatively 
rigid social distinctions. 

Although study participants vary in the strategies 
they use to help constituents take on new roles, all agree 
that contact with other leaders and ongoing mentoring 
are essential. Constituency-building groups often 
support peer networks, such as the Intercultural 
Development Research Association’s (IDRA) parent 
leadership network in San Antonio and the Alliance 
Schools Project’s principals network in Austin. Study 
participants point out that ongoing support is particu- 
larly important for immigrants from countries where 
speaking out for change may not only be unacceptable 
culturally, but also dangerous. 

Many study members structure opportunities for 
constituents to take on new roles first in low-key situa- 
tions with extensive support. In Kentucky, parents par- 
ticipating in the Commonwealth Institute for Parent 
Leadership formulate school improvement projects that 
they implement after they conclude training. In design- 
ing projects, parents use the same assessment and plan- 



Power Dynamics 

Participants seek to change power dynamics in many ways, including: 

■ Changing who has authority to make decisions, for example by establishing local school 
councils that include parents and teachers and that have the authority to hire the principal 
and allocate funds. 

■ Supporting constituents in exercising new decision-making authority, for example by provid- 
ing training to parents on local school councils so they can effectively assert their positions. 

■ Increasing and diversifying input for decisions, for example by holding public meetings where 
community members share their views with officials and the media. 

■ Increasing public awareness of decisions and who makes them. 

■ Helping teachers exercise their ability to change their own practice and to be an example 
to others. 

■ Providing forums for students to describe their experiences and expectations. 
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